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editorial 


THE NATIONWIDE PROGRAM FOR PEACE will call upon Chris- 
tians to use their influence to halt the drift toward war and 
work for enduring peace. It will draw upon the resources de- 
veloped by the Fifth World Order Study Conference held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in November, 1958. The program is sponsored 
by the Department of International Affairs of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the denominational agencies for social ed- 
ucation and action that cooperate with it. Leaders will be trained 
in national and state conferences during the summer and fall 
of 1959. It is hoped that churches will focus attention from Jan- 
uary to June, 1960, on the responsibilities of Christians for peace. 

This issue of SOCIAL ACTION is designed to be a resource for 
church members as they plan for their part in the Nationwide 
Program for Peace. The Reverend Herman F. Reissig, in “The 
High Price of Peace in Our Time,” describes six features of the 
massive transformation that is taking place in our world; and 
outlines seven aspects of the price that Americans must pay if 
the world is to have peace. He says that the price is to be paid 
in arms, economic aid, personal service abroad, raising the 
standards for diplomatic personnel, setting America’s house in 
order, living with communist nations, and in education and 
action in international affairs. 

Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell, in ‘Some Contributions of the 
Churches to World Peace,” describes the great influence which 
the churches have had upon national attitudes toward inter- 
national affairs. He begins with the First World Order Study 
Conference held in 1942, outlines the major international crises 
of those years, and describes the position the churches have 
taken on each of them. 

Resources for developing that part of the Nationwide Program 
for Peace which will take part in your church are presented in 
the Departments: a review of a novel; a listing of books and 
pamphlets; materials for worship; and suggestions for program 
planning. 
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Mankind’s struggle for lasting peace 
begins with the destruction of a 
family and ends with its resurrec- 
tion. The four-armed figure is im- 
planting the emblem of the UN. 
The huge mural in the United Na- 
tions Conference Building is by 
JOSE VELA ZANETTI. 


The high price o 


The thesis of this article may be put in a few words: The price 
of peace in our time comes high and it is not certain if the people 
of the United States are prepared to pay it. 


Peace is more than the absence of war 


Peace, as the simple absence of war, is not, for intelligent 
and moral beings, an acceptable goal. This remains true even 
when war threatens almost total destruction. When, therefore, 
we talk about the price of peace we mean the price of main- 
taining the whole constellation of values which includes peace, 
justice, human rights, respect for the worth of the individual 
person, and societies in which human beings have the best 
possible chance for intellectual, spiritual, and physical growth. 


OO  —————————ESSESSeSeSeSSSSSSSFMMmmemmMssshefefeeses 


By Herman F. Reissig, International Relations Secretary, 
Council for Christian Social Action. 


peace in our time 


The question for our time is not only: Peace or war? The larger 
and deeper question is: What kind of world, what kind of 
human societies, are we going to have? 

The price of peace, justice, and freedom in the years ahead 
is higher than we think. Much higher! This is so because the 
revolution of our time runs farther and deeper than we have 
supposed. Carlos P. Romulo calls it “a massive transformation 
of all international, intercontinental, interracial relationships.” 
If the people of the United States are not brought to a better 
understanding of the real dimensions of the contemporary world 
upheaval and if they do not respond with a far greater commit- 
ment of all their varied resources, it is probable that the pre- 
dominant influence and power will pass to other nations and 
other ways of life. 

Let us make a quick survey of major features of the world 


that confronts us. 


SIX FEATURES OF THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


An airline advertisement asserts that no city in the world is 
now more than forty hours away from any other city. In a few 
years we shall be flying much faster. Few, if any, of us have 
taken in the significance of the technological assault on geo- 
graphical separation. When we stop to think about it we know 
that this travel speed, to take just that alone, is bound to have 
strong effects, demanding radical readjustments in our thinking 
and in the institutions adapted to a different world. 


Technology increases interdependence 


Beneath the ease and speed of travel lies the almost appalling 
interdependence of peoples created by industrial technology. It 
is no longer necessary to prove this with statistics. Every alert 
person in the United States knows that our industrial machinery 
cannot be run without raw materials from the ends of the 
earth—materials as important to us as oil from the Middle East 
is to Europe. Everyone with the slightest knowledge of the 
American economy understands the growing importance to us 
of foreign markets. Farmers in Iowa and North Dakota find 
themselves thinking beyond the borders of the United States, if 
only because they are interested in the disposal of our surplus 
farm products. 

Add to this the new military weapons, which drastically re- 
duce. the old protective barriers of space. Add the fact of man- 
made, instrument-carrying spheres, whirling around all the na- 
tions and peoples—one dramatic factor making the separateness 
of yesterday as out-of-date as the wood-burning locomotive. 
Add instantaneous communication, by which the words of the 
American senator may be discussed in India before he has left 
the Senate floor. 

In a world where the physical facts shout: “Interdependence! 
International cooperation! International laws! International po- 
litical institutions!” the minds of most people in the non- 
communist world still move in essentially nationalistic cate- 
gories. With respect to domestic government, the world has had 
much experience and some measure of success. But when we 
are confronted with the need to adapt domestic political struc- 
tures to the shrinking, interdependent world of nations, or when 
we try to build new international political institutions we in- 
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evitably start from assumptions about national sovereignty and 
national self-interest which are no longer valid. The American 
who, in this new world, still objects to the United Nations idea, 
or thinks a high tariff policy is good for his country, or objects 
in principle to “foreign aid’’ is not intentionally a subversive; 
he only, in practice, advocates policies subversive of his coun- 
try’s true interests. 


Having achieved independence, new nations need help 


It is one of the paradoxes of our day that out of the colonial 
world a long list of new nation states is being born just at the 
time when no nation can be as independent as the slogans prom- 
ise. No sooner has the cry, “Independence!” been satisfied than 
the cry changes to “Help!” The 700 million people in the 
twenty-three new nations demand of their governments what 
the people of all nations demand—welfare and security. Their 
governments cannot, without external aid, provide either. But 
the movement cannot be reversed ’or stopped. We are in for it! 
The older nations, especially the United States, have no choice 
except to make available to these nations large-scale economic, 
political, and cultural aid. We cannot, as some Americans coun- 
sel, “let them solve their own problems.” The world is now too 
small to permit the luxury of such indifference. 


The demand for a better life 


If freedom from foreign control is the first demand of people 
in Asia, Africa, and the Middle East, food, education, and medi- 
cine form a close second. Difficult as it is for people surfeited 
with consumer goods to understand, they must put it down as 
a central fact of our world: In two-thirds of the world there is 
revolt—unappeasable and impatient—against hunger, disease, 
and illiteracy. Not all our warnings to Asia and Africa to stay 
clear of communist persuasion will offset the passion for change 
generated by hunger. In their situation the Cold War has little 
meaning. If they join our military pacts, it is mainly because 
this opens the door to economic aid. India says, in effect, to both 
sides in the Cold War: ‘‘Do not ask us to line up with either of 
you. Give us loans for river valley development, for steel mills 
and fertilizer plants! There lies our immediate and pressing 
need!” This is a normal and unarguable response. 


if 


UNESCO’s “World Survey of Education” (a seven-pound 
volume of 1,387 pages, published early this year) says that 250 
million of the 550 million children between five and fourteen 
years of age are without schooling. It is a fact we must try to ap- 
preciate. We may surmount one Cold War crisis after another. 
There can be no stable world order until the gap between the 
affluent one-third of the world and the impoverished two-thirds 
begins to narrow. 


Distrust of white people 


Cooperation between the Western nations and the Asian- 
African countries is greatly complicated by the non-white man’s 
suspicion of the white man’s intentions. The white man com- 
monly supposes that when he has decided to eliminate discrimi- 
natory practices non-white people will at once take his out- 
stretched hand. He forgets that when people have for hundreds 
of years suffered the consequences of the white-supremacy 
complex they are not going suddenly to like and trust their now 
converted neighbors. Not to mention the fact that the conversion 
of the white man is far from complete! Many decades will go by 
before the non-white peoples cease to be uneasy in living and 
working with the “master race.’ The resentment and suspicions 
go deep! And every demonstration of racial discrimination in 
the Western world only delays by that much longer the growth 
of confidence in the white man’s purposes. 


Democracy may be too difficult for some nations 


Democratic government is having a rough time of it almost 
everywhere today. Americans have too easily assumed that 
democracy is good and right for every country. The awkward- 
ness with which our own system works, even after one hundred 
and eighty years’ experience, coming on top of at least one hun- 
dred years of experience with democracy in England, should give 
us more sympathy with the political troubles of the new nations. 
The list of conditions which put a heavy strain on democratic 
government is long. It includes: an often predominantly illit- 
erate electorate; a non-existent or numerically inadequate civil 
service; a weak economic base; great ethnic and religious diver- 
sity, as in Indonesia and Pakistan; extreme pressure on govern- 
ment to solve the economic and cultural problems in a hurry; 


external threats to the nation’s security; in many countries, a 
threatening bid for power on the part of domestic communists, 
aided by international communism. 

An impressive number of brave new democracies have in the 
past few years turned to authoritarian rule: notably Pakistan, 
Burma, Indonesia, and the Sudan. We may, in realistic fashion, 
decide that we have to accept and work with benevolent dic- 
tatorships in many countries for a long time to come; but dic- 
tatorships have their own well-known dangers. We must, at any 
rate, recognize that merely to sing the glories of our type of lib- 
eral democracy is not very helpful to nations struggling with 
great and radically different problems. 


Communism’s power of attraction 


Marxist communism was born in the minds of men who were 
unwilling to accept the inhuman consequences of early indus- 
trialism. Its purpose was emancipation from poverty, war, and 
other social evils. Its detailed and impressive analysis of social 
processes and of history was a mixture of profound, and still 
valid, insights, and of assertions which were either half-truths 
or which historical developments have rendered invalid. Its hos- 
tility to religion grew, mainly, out of its humanitarianism, 
much of the nineteenth century religion in Europe being a trav- 
esty on the Gospel of the Lord who gave us the parable of the 
Last Judgment. 

For the first and only time in human affairs, Marxism- 
Leninism gave to the world: (1) a coherent analysis of the 
growth and character of social institutions, (2) an over-all 
structural blueprint of a new social order, including an ethical 
goal, economic and political organization, and cultural char- 
acter, and (3) an apparatus and methodology for bringing the 
new order into existence. 

This combination of philosophy, goal, and working plan has a 
coherence and depth that appeals to the intellect. It has attracted 
humanitarians through its radical rejection of poverty and ex- 
ploitation and its high goal of a society in which all work to- 
gether for the good of all. It appeals to the victims of poverty 
and injustice because it recommends, not patience or submis- 
sion, but quick and radical reform. 

Such a description will seem strange or incredible to those 
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who know communism only through newspaper headlines. To 
them, communism is simply a wicked conspiracy, concocted and 
led by ignorant men or by clever devils or by envious and 
power-hungry people. If this were an adequate definition our 
strategy in the struggle against communism could be simple. 
Then, for one thing, it would have far less attraction for people 
in Asia and Africa. Then it would be like Nazism, which, out- 
side of Germany, appealed only to people on the “lunatic 
fringe” of society. 

Tobe sure, original Marxism-Leninism is now overlaid with 
motivations and historical developments, which appear to most 
of us to have all but smothered its genuine humanitarian as- 
pects. The record of communist governments is so spotted with 
ugliness and cruelty, and the fallacies in the Marxian philosophy 
now seem to most people in the Western countries so obvious 
that we have little patience with attempts to understand and 
describe the sources of its appeal. I am speaking here, not about 
the motives of the Moscow and Peiping governments, but about 
the attraction that communism has for the restless people in the 
new nations. Moscow and Peiping have two controlling pur- 
poses: the security and prosperity of their nations and the ex- 
tension of their power. 

Three facts, in particular, count heavily in favor of com- 
munism’s power campaign. First, its uncompromising condem- 
nation of traditional colonialism—the only kind that Asia and 
Africa have experienced. Second, the impressive example of the 
transformation of the Soviet Union in forty years from a weak, 
semi-literate society to a first-class power. Third, a system that 
can organize material and human resources for a brilliant and 
powerful global campaign. This system, with its cruelty, its 
unlimited use of deception, its fanatical hostility to all radical 
criticism, especially to religion (which represents the ultimate 
judgment on human affairs), is a menace to the human spirit. 
But against our complacency, our self-righteousness, and our 
unwillingness to discipline ourselves for the struggle, it may 
win many further victories. 

Even so brief a review should be enough to make us see that 
for the free and peaceful world we want we shall have to pay a 


very high price. Let us look at some specific items in the total 
cost of peace. 
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THE PRICE OF ARMS 


For a long time the United States will have to pay a high price 
_ for national military power. If no communist governments ex- 
isted, the United States would not have to be so heavily armed 
but it would have to maintain a much larger military force than 
it had before either of the world wars. The reason for this is 
plain. Not all possible disputes between nations, especially in a 
time of such far-reaching change, can be settled by diplomacy, 
unsupported by force. Every society must have laws and courts 
backed by power that can compel submission. 


Lack of international law, courts, police 

In the world of nations, where now one nation’s “business” 
impinges at so many points on the “business” of many other 
nations, there is nothing like an adequate body of international 
law. There is no international court with accepted jurisdiction. 
There is no world police force. Power to protect the interests 
of the more than one hundred sovereign national societies re- 
sides nowhere except in individual states or in limited alliances 
of states. Many Americans are not aware of the elementary need 
for international military (or police) power because other na- 
tions have in the past exercised this power, almost without our 
awareness of what was going on. The European world did not 
settle down to a tolerable peace until, following the Napoleonic 
wars, the Concert of Powers headed by Britain began policing 
the world. It would not even have been possible for the United 
States to enforce the Monroe Doctrine without the cooperation 
“of the British navy. This Concert of Powers imposed a tol- 
erable degree of international order from 1815 to 1914. Since 
its collapse in 1914 we have had international anarchy: two 
world wars, many other terrible but more limited wars, and 
the constant and immediate threat of further conflicts. 

With the emergence of many new nations, with profound 
upheaval in national societies, with a population explosion, 
with vast migrations of people, with the growing importance of 
international buying and selling, the number of disputes and 
possibilities of conflict are greatly increased. Until the nations 
are ready to create an international constitution, effective courts 
and a world police power, we have no recourse except to 
maintain strong national armaments, with military alliances 
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among the nations whose interests, for the time being, are not 
in substantial conflict. And, it should be added, the world com- 
munity must first shake itself down to a greater degree of co- 
herence before it will be possible to set up and maintain an 
international order backed by effective controls. It is by no 
means too early to make studies of international legal constitu- 
tions and of international governmental structures, but we are 
not going, for many years ahead, to have them. 

Regional federations may be closer to consummation. We 
are now watching the beginnings of the United States of 
Europe. The next big step may be an Atlantic Union of states. 
Meanwhile, the intention of communist governments to destroy 
the way of life and the power of the Western democracies makes 
it necessary that the non-communist nations, headed by the 
United States, maintain burdensome armaments—armaments 
to protect themselves and to try to do the job of world 
policeman. 


The level of armaments can be reduced 


We must continue the effort to reduce the level of arms by 
multi-lateral agreement. This would save money needed for 
other things. It would reduce the harmful effects on national 
life of the octopus grasp of huge military establishments. And 
agreement on arms reduction would help to calm the present 
dangerous atmosphere of threat and fear. I say nothing here 
about the type of armaments—conventional or atomic—since 
this is a highly complicated and debatable matter. I am now 
only trying to make the point that we must accept, for years 
ahead, the heavy burden of strong defense forces. This fact-of- 
life, it should be added, makes it disingenuous to say that the 
United States will undertake larger programs of world devel- 
opment when it no longer must spend large amounts for arma- 


ments. The blunt fact is that our country must do both things 
simultaneously. 


THE PRICE IN ECONOMIC AID 
No aspect of United States foreign affairs has been more fre- 
quently and exhaustively investigated than the program of eco- 
nomic aid to countries in the non-communist world. Both houses 
of Congress have looked carefully into it. Private groups, such 
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as the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, have probed and recom- 
mended. Presidential committees have spent many months lis- 
tening and looking. The churches, with their not inconsiderable 
experience in other countries, have studied what is being done 
and what needs to be done. 


Observers agree on two reasons for aid 


The consensus of all these investigations is overwhelming. 
All stress the importance of continuing this aid, and most urge 
that more should be given. All agree that mistakes have been 
made, with some waste of money, but they insist that the mis- 
takes and waste are a minor feature of an indispensable pro- 
gram. Most careful observers say two motives join in support 
of economic aid: our American tradition of humanitarian con- 
cern for needy people and our national self-interest. Latest of 
these groups to report is the President’s Committee to Study 
the United States Military Assistance Program, headed by Wil- 
liam H. Draper, Jr., a business man and former Under Secretary 
of the Army. The Draper Committee says of past economic aid: 
“Most projects have been well conceived and carried out... . 
While each blunder seemed worth a headline, the successes have 
made little news.” On the importance of aid, the committee says: 
“We believe the program essential to our own security and that 
of the free world.’ Can we afford it? The Committee, agreeing 
with all other studies, says: 


The total, including both military and economic aid in the Mutual 
Security Program, has accounted for less than 5% of our total Fed- 
eral budget in recent years, and has represented less than 1% of 
our annual gross national product. ... What we cannot afford are 
the risks involved in abandoning or emasculating the Mutual Secur- 
ity Program. 


Should the United States do more? This ten-man committee 
of military men, bankers, and industrialists says: 


The proposed economic assistance program for fiscal year 1960 is 
the minimum needed. .. . In fact, a level of spending for economic 
development under the Mutual Security Program at a rate of at 
least $1 billion a year will probably be needed by fiscal year 1961. 


(For fiscal 1959, the Congress appropriated a little over one-half 
this amount: $571.5 million.) What changes are recommended? 
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In addition to improvements in the over-all management, this 
Committee, like many other groups, urges that the program must 
have_a “longer term outlook, and not be left to year-by-year 
uncertainty as to what course our country will follow.” 

The importance of a larger and a long-term (instead of merely 
annual appropriations) program can best be seen in the case 
of India. Aside from the moral obligation of a rich people to help 
its poorer neighbors, what a catastrophe for freedom it would 
be if that great sub-continent, with its 350 million people, should 
lose confidence in the democratic solution of its political and 
economic problems! Can the American people not see that hardly 
any effort is too costly to give India the loans she needs to make 
her second Five Year Plan a success? (The first Five Year Plan 
was a success.) India, incidentally, is not asking for gifts—only 
loans—and India has not defaulted on any past loans. It should 
be kept in mind that all countries asking for U. S. ecenomic aid 
prefer long-term loans to outright grants.! 

To those who say we have enough problems of our own, we 
must reply: The human need in two-thirds of the world and 
the consequent instability of governments are OUR problem as 
well as theirs! This is not foreign aid; this is aid to the shrinking 
world of which the United States is a part! 

We would better settle down to it. One billion dollars per year, 
as a minimum, over a long period of years, is a part of the price 
we shall have to pay for a more peaceful world. 


THE PRICE IN PERSONAL SERVICE 


In dealing with a large human problem we often find that 
money is the simplest part of it. Money can often be quickly 
collected. Human skill and character take longer to produce. 
The free world needs thousands of men and women for many 
kinds of service in Latin America, the Middle East, Asia, and 
Africa. It needs people who can speak a foreign language, people 
who have skill in education, government, social work, engineer- 
ing, medicine, agriculture, accounting, community organization. 
They must be dedicated people, as dedicated as the best of the 
Church’s missionaries. They must be ready to serve abroad, not 

1In the autumn of 1957 the government of India said that it needed loans 
totalling one billion dollars, of which it hoped to get about one-half from the 


U.S. The response was not thrilling. The U.S., Britain, West Germany, Canada, 
Japan, and the World Bank finally put together a loan totalling $375 million. 
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for six months, but for years, and many of them for a lifetime. 

Such people have not been easy to find, and there have been 
periods in recent years when important technical assistance 
projects for which money was available were held up by lack 
of qualified personnel. In this matter, the United States Govern- 
ment has been tragically remiss. Years ago government should, 
in cooperation with universities, have started long-term train- 
ing programs, preparing young men and women for the kinds 
of work abroad which experience showed are needed. The learn- 
ing of foreign languages should have been urgently encouraged. 
An International Civil Service, under the United Nations, should 
be able to promise thousands of the right kind of people that 
no passing mood of Congress or change in federal administra- 
tions will make it impossible for them to continue to work in 
other countries. 


The need for trained personnel 


Young people in our churches write to their denominational 
social action agencies, asking how they can enlist. Why should 
we not be able to tell them: “Register with your government. 
Get advice from government on how to prepare yourself. When 
you are ready and qualified you will be called upon.” The gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands is now making available to the 
United Nations a number of “junior technicians” who work 
under experts, and it is providing the money for this training 
program. A step in the right direction, which the United States 
ought to follow! Training people for work in assistance pro- 
grams abroad calls for vigorous, far-sighted cooperation be- 
tween government, schools, business, churches. While the Sov- 
iet Union takes seriously such training for foreign work, the 
democracies go their complacent way, not even trying seriously 
to tap the resources of idealism and eagerness to help which 
exist among us. And one may add a question: If we can draft 
men for military service, why not for the constructive work of 
world economic development? 

The United Nations Program of Technical Assistance under 
which practically all technical assistance should be conducted, 
is now using about 2,717 experts, who are spread over ninety 
countries. Its commitments for 1958 come to $31,737,000, of 
which the United States share was $15,500,000. This cost Amer- 
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icans 7.9 cents per capita. Denmark’s contribution amounts to 
13 cents per capita and Canada charges her citizens 12.1 cents. 


THE PRICE IN RAISING DIPLOMATIC PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


A nation suspicious, and often contemptuous, of politics, sud- 
denly thrust into world leadership, is not likely to have an 
adequate corps of trained and dedicated diplomats. So, we send 
to a country in sensitive Asia an ambassador who cannot pro- 
nounce the name of the head of the government to which he is 
assigned. So, we reward big contributors to party campaigns 
with diplomatic posts for which they are ill-fitted. Chester 
Bowles is authority for the statement that, while the over-all 
picture in the book, The Ugly American, is somewhat exagger- 
ated, it is far too true to life. (Everyone who cares about peace 
should read this piece of fictionalized history, which is reviewed 
on pages 29 and 30 of this issue of SOCIAL ACTION.) Senator 
Stuart Symington has introduced a bill providing for the crea- 
tion of a U.S. foreign service academy. We have three military 
academies. Why not one to train young people for creative work 
abroad? All of us can encourage some of our finest young people 
to prepare themselves for diplomatic work. And we can ask for 
change in a salary schedule that now makes it impossible for 
any but rich men to head some of our embassies. An isolated 
America could get by with awkward diplomats. The new Amer- 
ica cannot. 


THE PRICE OF SETTING OUR OWN HOUSE IN ORDER 


This is where everybody but everybody comes in! Every 
major aspect of our national life is now a part of our world-wide 
influence. Hearing our recommendations of democracy and of 
“free enterprise,” the peoples of the newer countries say, in ef- 
fect: “Let us see how well these Americans practice what they 
preach!” Not that India, Indonesia, Burma, and Ghana want or 
need to copy our institutions! But we are, in fact, the most 
conspicuous exponents of the “open” society. How does this 
great, glass-house democracy handle its local, state, and Fed- 
eral governmental problems, its education, its race relations, 
its public services, its church-state relations? 

Intelligent people in Asia and Africa wouldn’t mind having 
our automobiles, telephones, and refrigerators. But they look 
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deeper. Do we know how to combine freedom with order? Will 
they conclude, looking at us, that they would better plan on 
a little more order and a little less freedom? As for Little Rock 
and rioting in housing developments in the North, they do the 
cause of peace and freedom no good at all. Give the Cameroons 
of Africa an example of an American city with an honest, effi- 
cient government, with no discrimination against non-white 
people, no puerile McCarthyism, with good health services, 
good schools, no slum areas! That will say more to the waver- 
ing than all the moral preachments against communism! No 
one so humble that he has no chance to work for a better 
world at this point! 


THE PRICE OF LIVING WITH COMMUNIST NATIONS 


All of us must hope for the time when the kind of communist 
regimes we have today will no longer threaten the nations or 
oppress the human spirit. Opposition to contemporary com- 
munism is—for those who believe in God and in man as made 
in his image, as well as for non-theistic humanists—a settled 
position. Having agreed upon this, we have to decide how to 
deal with actually existing communist governments, ruling over 
one-third of the world’s people. This is a question, not of goal, 
but of strategy. 

In general, Americans have, I suggest, acted too much like 
a champion prize fighter going into the ring blindfold. He 
does not study or look at his opponent, thinking by the sheer 
fury and flailing character of his attack to demolish the enemy 
—and also to convince the crowd that he is a no-nonsense de- 
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fender of his title. This is not an intelligent way to win the 
struggle with communist governments. An effective strategy 
begins with careful examination of communist ideology and tac- 
tics. It does not refuse to admit that we are dealing with able 
and resourceful people. It takes realistic account of the power 
at the disposal of communist governments. It remembers that 
communists, people and leaders, are human beings. It under- 
stands that, much as we wish to see the end of communist re- 
gimes, anything that looks like a campaign to undermine them 
only makes them more intransigent. 


Living with communist regimes 


Our hope must be in evolutionary changes within communist 
societies, rather than in counter-revolutionary action to over- 
throw them. We must not let down our guard, standing firm 
wherever any changes in the present alignment would give 
them vital advantage in the world-wide struggle. But standing 
firm need not mean no changes in the status quo. We are des- 
tined to live in the same explosive world with nations whose 
power is equal to the power on owr side. We have to decide how 
much association or non-association is the best strategy. Diplo- 
matic recognition of Peiping, for example, might have some ad- 
vantages for us and for nations friendly to us, such as Japan. 
If recognition hurt the morale of some non-communists in Asia, 
we could offset some of that effect by stronger support of free 
nations, such as Indonesia and India. Simple moral indignation 
is not always a good determiner of policy. 


Understand revolutionary governments 


Our strategy will have more chance of success if we develop 
a better understanding of revolutionary governments. I have 
said that the ruthlessness, the chicane, and the atheism of con- 
temporary communism make it a menace to the human spirit. 
To some extent, these characteristics of communist regimes grow 
out of basic communist philosophy. To some extent, they reflect 
the personal qualities of the leadership. To some extent, they 
are the result of a long pre-communist history of tyranny. To 
some extent, they are familiar features of international power 
struggles. But there is an additional explanation, difficult for 
Americans to appreciate. We cannot expect social revolutions 
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to be conducted in accordance with all the rules of “law and 
order” observed by stable democratic societies. Revolution is 
a kind of vast, sometimes almost inevitable, explosion. Some 
violence, some curtailment of civil rights, and some “ruthless- 
ness” are to be expected. It is a mistake to judge every policy 
and action of the governments of China, the Soviet Union, or 
Cuba by the standards of our own society. The severe strains 
put upon our democratic processes in the Great Depression or, 
now, in attempting to abolish racial segregation are an indica- 
tion of the immensely greater strains on ‘aw and order” cre- 
ated by the business of unifying and reconstructing an entire 
social order. And we might remember that a hundred years ago 
we killed 617,500 Americans (in a total population of only 31 
million), devastated a large section of our country, and sus- 
pended habeas corpus, in the name of preserving “one nation, 
indivisible, with freedom and justice for all.” 


Not enough to say “No!” 


In dealing with communist governments, no one can predict 
with certainty the consequences of any policy. We must, how- 
ever, pay the price of giving up the bland assurance that if we 
maintain sufficient military power and keep on saying “No!” 
these governments will go away or admit defeat. God has 
promised an ultimate victory of righteousness. Nothing in our 
religion guarantees our victory or the victory of righteousness 
in our time. 


THE PRICE OF EDUCATION AND ACTION IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Americans insist that the government must be responsive to 
public opinion in its over-all policies in foreign affairs. But let 
us not delude ourselves! If government is to be responsive to 
us, we must be responsive to the facts. And this is a large order, 
especially for those Americans who have liked to “leave poli- 
tics to the politicians.” A democratic government is under an 
impossible handicap in dealing with dictators and with an ex- 
plosive world situation unless many citizens give to interna- 
tional affairs the close attention which alone can make their 
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At the present level of public understanding it is doubtful 
if the most intelligent government conceivable could do what 
needs to be done, say, in Asia, because the average American's 
ignorance of the situation there is abysmal. Consistently, our 
recent presidents have urged more aid to other countries than 
public opinion, as reflected in the Congress, has been willing 
to support. 

Consistently, these presidents have urged United States mem- 
bership in the Office for Trade Cooperation, but a vocal minority 
has been able to muster enough uninformed pressure to defeat 
the action. The nature of the world’s crisis may call for a dele- 
gation to the President of more power in international affairs 
than he now possesses. The alternative is a more disciplined, 
alert, and informed public than we now have. 

Wanting peace, wishing for peace, denouncing war and arma- 
ments, moaning over heavy taxes, and scolding the communists 
are not very helpful. These are some of the things we must do 
if we seriously want a more peaceful world: participate in local 
study groups; attend seminars on government and on the 
United Nations; become active members of citizens organiza- 
tions specializing in world affairs; give generous support to de- 
nominational and inter-denominational social action agencies; 
study the many books available; travel to other countries in 
groups with serious purpose; read carefully the best newspapers 
and magazines; participate responsibly in politics. 

For all this we need leadership. High government officers must 
tell us frankly what we must do to be saved. Ministers must 
organize their churches for study and action. School teachers 
must help young people to see and understand their world. 
Heads of civic organizations must help to lift the level of in- 
formation in their memberships. 

The British people learned over a period of centuries to think 
in world terms and to pay the price of leadership. Americans 
must do it much more quickly. If they insist on business-as- 
usual, if they do not take their political responsibilities more 
seriously, and if, in particular, they are more interested in lower 
taxes than in supporting work for world justice and peace, they 
may as well be prepared for defeat. Let the trumpet blow clear! 
The price of peace in our time comes high! 
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Some contributions of 
the churches 


to world peace 


live full story of the churches’ work for peace would cover the 
whole Christian era and all continents. Admittedly, in some past 
centuries their influence occasionally made for war. Increas- 
ingly, the churches have contributed to peace through missions, 
world service, and more specialized work in international re- 
lations. 


By Kenneth L. Maxwell, Executive Director, Department of International Affairs, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
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Many church agencies contribute to peace 


The World Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council are working for peace, particularly through 
their Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. In 
the U.S.A. Protestant and Orthodox churches coordinate their 
work for peace through the National Council of Churches and 
its units, such as: the Division of Foreign Missions, Church 
World Service, United Church Women, the United Student 
Christian Council, the United Christian Youth Movement, and 
Departments of the Church and Economic Life, Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations, Religious Liberty, and International Affairs. All 
units cooperate with the denominations, and the Departments 
work particularly with their agencies in Christian social educa- 
tion and action. 


Work of the DIA of the NCC 


This article sketches parts of one chapter of the continued 
story. It reports work of the churches for peace related to 
one coordinating unit: The Department of International Af- 
fairs of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. and its antecedents. Examples will illustrate different 
kinds of contributions to peace by that Department and the 
churches working together in international affairs: education, 
influencing public opinion, developing positions, representing 
these views to the U.S. Government and the United Nations, 
and exchanging views with Christians in other lands. 


First Study Conference and after 


When the First World Order Study Conference met in 1942 
at Delaware, Ohio, the United States had just been plunged into 
World War II. The Conference was convened by the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace, related to the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of Churches. The church leaders set themselves to the task of 
seeing what results might be wrought out of the bitter blood- 
shed of war. The Conference developed a set of Guiding Prin- 
ciples and subsequently the Commission developed “Six Pil- 
lars of Peace.” Mass meetings were held in a hundred American 
cities and study programs developed in thousands of local 
churches. A layman, John Foster Dulles; the executive Dr. 
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Walter W. Van Kirk; and a host of other Christians gave them- 
selves devotedly in this program of education and the in- 
fluencing public opinion and government policy. 

Other Conferences were held: One, in cooperation with de- 
nominational social action leaders, convened representatives of 
governments-in-exile, to share their common concerns and seek 
constructive actions. Another at 
Princeton convoked religious and in- 
tellectual leaders of several countries 
to consider ways Christians might 
work together for peace. 

The highest hopes of churchmen 
laboring through those years were not 
realized for many reasons, including 
the power struggle following World 
War II and the uncooperativeness of 
the Soviet Union in international re- 
lations, except in limited ways. However, the churches made 
contributions to peace during the war period which have had 
lasting value. 


e The churches helped to create public opinion in the United 
States which virtually demanded a world organization and re- 
sponsible U.S. participation in it, thus laying groundwork for 
the United Nations. The war, other factors, and many organiza- 
tions were all involved in creating a vast shift in U.S. public 
opinion. But the churches must be credited with making a major 
contribution. 


e The churches helped to focus creative thought on the prob- 
lems of peace which would follow hostilities. They used Con- 
ferences, books, materials, radio, and other instruments to de- 
velop constructive thinking in local churches, in institutions of 
higher learning, and in the nation. : 


e The churches helped to influence the attitudes of people 
and the actions of governments so post-war relations would not 
be punitive to sow seeds of further conflict, but humane to de- 
velop constructive relations. This concern was later evident in 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
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Second Study Conference and after 


In 1945, a proposed Charter had been drafted by representa- 
tives of governments at Dumbarton Oaks for a United Nations 
Organization, when the Second World Order Study Conference 
of churchmen met in Cleveland. These church leaders made 
nine major recommendations for changes in that Charter. For 
example, they urged more structure and emphasis for human 
rights and for economic and social concerns. When the Charter 
was being redrafted at San Francisco, Mr. Dulles, Dr. Van Kirk, 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde and others consulted representatives of 
the United States and other governments. The new Charter of 
the United Nations incorporated much of the substance of these 
nine proposals. Thus, the churches’ contributions continue 
through the structure and work of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

After 1945 the churches emphasized human rights in various 
ways. Recommendations were made to the Commission drafting 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, some of which were 
incorporated in that historic document. The churches made a 
basic pronouncement on these issues, and worked for public 
support of further undertakings for human rights. 

While the churches, and especially the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs and United Church Women, 
have achieved much for human rights, much more remains to 
be done in U.S. public opinion and government policies. 


Programs of foreign aid 


From the early 1940s the churches had advocated increasing 
attention to the economic aspects of international relations. In 
pronouncements; in programs in national assemblies, including 
the Third World Order Study Conference in 1949; and in local 
church activities, the churches helped to mobilize public opin- 
ion in support of measures for economic aid, such as the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Point Four Program. A particular contribu- 
tion based on more than 150 years of experience on the mission 
fields, was counsel to government on technical assistance pro- 
grams, as in medicine, public health, education, agriculture, 
and industry. With long experience, the churches gave signifi- 
cant testimony before Congress in support of aid programs. 
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Collective defense 


As the need for collective defense against possible communist 
aggression in Europe was presented in proposals for a North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, church opinion, generally, moved 
to its support. Church leaders emphasized that NATO should 
be under provisions of the United Nations Charter and should 
develop economic and political segments as well as military. 
The churches thus brought a significant part of public opin- 
ion to support this Western coalition for freedom. 


Korean conflict 


The Korean conflict in 1950 brought forth various responses 
from church people. Generally, however, they said support 
should be given to the U.S. Government and to the United Na- 
tions in its action in Korea. Reasons offered were that the in- 
tegrity of the United Nations was at stake; that this was dif- 
ferent from most wars between nations because it represented 
the collective judgment of a majority of nations against an ag- 
gressor; that defensive action was necessary to prevent the 
communist forces from nibbling away the free world piece by 
piece; and that supporting this limited conflict could strengthen 
the processes by which the community of nations through the 
UN might combine their efforts against aggression. Again the 
churches had a significant share in developing public opinion 
on a crucial issue. 


Support of the United Nations against attack 


A different kind of threat to world order developed in the 
United States in hate campaigns against the United Nations. 
Back of it lay the work of professional hate groups, sorrows 
from the Korean conflict, and disillusionment with the limita- 
tions of the UN. 

Church people on the whole did not fall into disillusioment 
with the UN. Having a more realistic view of the nature of 
man and society, they sought, from the beginning, to evaluate 
both its potentialities and its limitations. The churches continued 
to bring steadfast support to the UN in face of the hate cam- 
paigns. Other factors and organizations helped to strengthen 
public support for the UN, but any account of this period must 
give significant credit to the work of the churches. 
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Crisis in the Formosa Straits 


In the Formosa Straits crisis of 1955, some voices in the United 
States were being raised for aggressive action. President Eisen- 
however said that some proposals made could become “hostile 
acts” which might precipitate war. He called for reason and 
meeting the crisis through negotiations. The General Board of 
the National Council of Churches meeting in March sent a mes- 
sage to the President commending his course and expressing 
support. 

During the public debate in ensuing months, National Council 
and denominational leaders encouraged church members to 
make their views known to those in Government and to develop 
public opinion. Messages were sent to Government officials by 
the National Council at strategic moments. 

In a few weeks, what had looked like a possible drift toward 
war had turned toward peaceful resolution of that crisis. Many 
factors and forces were at work in all the nations involved in 
these developments. What of the church? James Reston wrote in 
his feature article in The New York Times on April 7, 1955, that 
two forces determinative in changing a drift toward war to de- 
velopment toward peace were “the press and the pulpit.” “The 
pulpit” here is symbolic of the whole church at work for peace 
in that crisis. 


World economic development 


Major efforts of the churches have been devoted to U.S. for- 
eign policy and UN activities related to world economic devel- 
opment: the U.S. Mutual Security Program, including eco- 
nomic capital aid and technical cooperation; the Development 
Loan Fund; the UN’s new program for technical cooperation 
looking toward economic development; and the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Actions of the churches have included: 
conferences with the President of the United States, his eco- 
nomic adviser, the Secretary of State, and others in the Ad- 
ministration, consultation with Senators and Congressmen, tes- 
timony before committees of Congress, and widespread efforts in 
the development of public opinion, and its expression to those 
in Government. 

Dramatically highlighting the importance of the churches’ 
work, in 1957, representatives of various faiths testified in a 
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special three-day hearing on mutual aid before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. All emphasized the need to expand and 
improve the economic capital and technical cooperation pro- 
grams; suggested separation of the constructive, curative aspects 
of the Mutual Security Program from the military segments; 
stressed the need for long-term planning; and urged more use 
of the United Nations for world economic development. 

The impact of these hearings, and of the numerous other ef- 
forts of the churches, continues in Washington and elsewhere 
across the country. Officials in the government and in the UN 
have stated that the churches have been an important factor on 
this issue. However, with all that the churches and many other 
groups have accomplished, much remains to be done if the 
economic phase of the U.S. foreign policy is to be at all com- 
mensurate with the military aspect in meeting the challenge of 
communism in the world, and if it is to be at all adequate in 
helping to undergird world economic development, especially 
in the newly developing areas of the globe. 


International exchange of visitors 


At various times through the years, the churches have care- 
fully prepared and carried through international exchange vis- 
itations, often across lines of political tension and misunder- 
standing. Such exchanges have taken place with churchmen of 
Japan, Germany, other European countries, and Russia. Con- 
ceived as a part of the “ministry of reconciliation,” these ex- 
changes have served to break down barriers, increase insights, 
and develop broader international understanding. 


Nationwide Program for Peace: 1959-60 


The churches have contributed more to peace than most peo- 
ple even dimly realize; yet they have hardly begun to mobilize 
their vast resources. The denominations in the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, working through its Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs, have planned a Nationwide Program for Peace, 
for June 1959 to June 1960. This will make use of various ma- 
terials, including the Report of the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference. It will deal with such broad issues as: theological 
and moral considerations in international affairs; the power- 
struggle and security in the nuclear-space age; overseas areas 
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of rapid social change; human rights; international institutions 
for peaceful change; and missions-service-and-international re- 
lations. 

It will move from the national level to individuals across the 
fifty states of the Union in the following way: through denom- 
inational channels and councils of churches, in leadership train- 
ing seminars, beginning in summer camps, conferences, and 
assemblies. From January to June the program will center in 
local churches. 

The aim is not to indoctrinate church members with particu- 
lar views. It is to stimulate Christians to study the life-and- 
death issues of our time and to act upon their convictions in 
ways that will be effective at the time and place where decisions 
are being made in our Government and at the United Nations. 

Such a vast undertaking in education and action in interna- 
tional affairs is unprecedented in Protestant-Orthodox history 
in the United States. Many church leaders are preparing for 
this Nationwide Program for Peace. They are praying that God 
will effectively use these plans for his purposes and that the 
churches will make greater contributions toward world peace, 
with more justice and freedom on earth. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES TRAIN FOR PEACE 


Training leaders for the Nationwide Program for Peace will 
be a major feature of the four Christian Social Action Institutes 
to be held in June and July, 1959. Delegates will prepare for 
leading this program in their churches. The evening sessions 
will be devoted to consideration of basic international issues. 
An hour each afternoon will be spent in individual study of this 
issue of SociaL ACTION and the other resource materials for the 
emphasis on international relations. 

Dr. William L. Bradley of Hartford Theological Seminary 
will train leaders for the Nationwide Program for Peace at the 
West Coast Institute. Dr. Vernon Holloway of the Brecksville 
(Ohio) Congregational Church will conduct this program in the 
Midwest Institute; Mr. John Inman of the Church Peace Union 
will do so at the Central Institute; and Dr. Kenneth Maxwell in 
the Eastern Institute. For dates, places and costs, see page 36. 
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the arts 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL AND PEACE 


The Ugly American, a novel by 
William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., $3.75. 


Americans are having a good 
look at their image in Asia, and 
it is ugly indeed. The awful out- 
line of our image appears 
through the plain talk of the 
Ambassadors, Senators, officers, 
soldiers, engineers, and office 
girls of The Ugly American. It is 
the image of bungling, bump- 
tious, bureaucratic, and blinded 
man away from home, having 
many good impulses but giving 
a pitiful performance. The au- 
thors write in “A Factual Epi- 
logue”: 

The picture as we saw it is of 
an Asia where we stand relative- 
ly mute, locked in the cities, mis- 
understanding the temper and the 
needs of the Asians. We saw 
America spending vast sums 
where Russia spends far less and 
achieves more. .. . We have been 
losing—not only but 
everywhere. 


in Asia, 


The characters are fictional 
though they are based upon ac- 
tual persons. Most of them are 
depressing: an intelligence of- 
ficer turns communist when he 
is misrepresented by his Sark- 
hanese buddie; a stupid but 
vengeful political appointee 


serves as an interim Ambassa- 
dor; office girls lured to Asia by 
pay and prestige live in frivo- 
lous indulgence; an _ earnest 
chicken expert is balked by of- 
ficial disbelief and coddled into 
quiescence. 

But there are others. Father 
Finian learns the native tongue 
and works in the hinterland and 
abides by the decisions of the 
people: “It is not for me to say. 

It is your country, your 
souls, your lives. I will do what 
we agree upon.” Ambassador 
White is able and energetic but 
finally is forced to resign be- 
cause he spoke too plainly to of- 
ficialdom. 

The “ugly” American and his 
wife are the most admirable of 
all. They live in a small cot- 
tage and are the only Caucas- 
ians in the area. They learn the 
language and apply their efforts 
to solving small but important 


problems: not dams, ~ but 
brooms with long handles; not 
expensive roads, but water 


pumps built of old jeep engines, 
with bamboo “pipes,” and oper- 
ated by the bicycles. Jeepo, a 
native handy man and co-pro- 
ducer of the pump, championed 
Atkins before his fellow vil- 
lagers: 
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This American is different 
from other white men. He knows 
how to work with his hands. He 
built this machine with his own 
fingers and his own brain. You 
people do not understand such 
things. But men that work with 
their hands and muscles under- 
stand one another. Regardless of 
what you say, I will enter into 
business with this man if he will 
have me. 


And the women appreciate his 
wife’s discovery of the long 
reeds for broom handles. As one 
woman wrote after her return 
to the United States: 


You will be happy to know 
there are few bent backs in the 
village of Chang ’Dong. Today the 
backs of our old people are 
straight and firm. No longer are 
their bodies painful during the 
months of the monsoon. This is a 
small thing, I know, but for our 
people it is an important thing. 


This book sets American fail- 
ure in unhappy contrast to Rus- 
sian successes: 


What this means is that the Rus- 
sians will win the world by their 
successes in a multitude of tiny 
battles. Many of these will be 
fought around conference tables, 
in the rice fields of Asia, at village 
meetings, in schools; but mainly 
they will take place in the minds 
of men. . .. The United States 
must either prepare itself to win 
these many tiny conflicts, which 
are the substance of competitive 
coexistence, or go down in defeat. 


In the “Factual Epilogue” the 
writers quote James Reston’s re- 
port of March 18, 1958, that 
“Fifty per cent of the entire For- 
eign Service officer corps do not 
have a speaking knowledge of 
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any foreign language.” Nine out 
of ten Russians speak, read, and 
write the language before they 
reach a station; and all staff 
members of Russian embassies 
in Asia speak and write the 
language of the host country. 
These and other facts have led 
Congress to scrutinize more 
carefully the credentials of Am- 
bassadors. 

More than a million and a half 
Americans live and © work 
abroad. The authors say: 


What we need is a small force 
of well-trained, well-chosen, hard- 
working, and dedicated profes- 
sionals. They must be willing to 
risk their comforts and—in some 
lands—their health. If the 
only price we are willing to pay 
is the dollar price, then we might 
as well pull out before we're 
thrown out. 


The authors, in spite of their 
disheartening picture of Ameri- 
cans in Asia, are not pessimistic 
but challenging: 


We have the material, and above 
all the human resources, to change 
our methods and to win. It is not 
the fault of the government or its 
leaders or any political party that 
we have acted as we have. It is 
the temper of the whole nation. If 
knowledge of the problem becomes 
widespread, and if the enthusiasm 
of the people can be aroused, then 
we can succeed. 


The authors have cajoled 
Americans into facing the prob- 
lem of our overseas personnel. 
The book is in first place on the 
best seller list. This is a good 
omen for the cure of the patient. 


—Ray GIBBONS 


book reviews 


RESOURCES FOR THE NATIONWIDE PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


Denominations which cooper- 
ate in the National Council of 
Churches are uniting in a Na- 
tionwide Program for Peace 
during the year 1959-60. Work- 
shops for training leaders will 
be held during the summer and 
fall of 1959. The major em- 
phasis in churches will come 
from January to June, 1960. The 
books, pamphlets, and other ma- 
terials listed here will be val- 
uable resources for the program. 


Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet, the report of 
the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference held in Cleveland 
in November, 1958, and spon- 
sored by the National Council 
of Churches, 35c.! 


A Study Guide for the above re- 
port. It is designed for study 
and discussion in churches, 
25c.! 


General Bibliography, a care- 
fully selected listing of books 
for the general reader and for 
specialists on the major sub- 
jects discussed at the Fifth 
World Order Study Confer- 
ence, 20c.! 


1 Available from the offices of the 
Council for Christian Social Action: 
2969 West 25th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio; 
and 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
Nive 


Social Action, May, 1959, on 
“The High Price of Peace in 
Our Time 
This issue is designed for use 

in the Nationwide Program for 

Peace. Single copies are 25c; 10 

to 99 copies are 20c each; and 

100 or more copies are 15c each.! 


The United Nations and How It 
Works, by David Cushman 
Coyle, a Signet Key Book. 
New York: The New American 
Library, 208 pp., 50c.! 

This readable and informative 
book explains the structure, 
functions, problems, and 
achievements of the United Na- 
tions. 


The New United Nations, by Er- 
nest A. Gross. Headline Series 
No. 125, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 345 East 46th St., New 
York, N. Y., 62 pp., 35c. 

This thoughtful book gives a 
realistic analysis of the UN. 
Formerly the U.S. Ambassador 
to the UN, Mr. Gross is chair- 
man of the Department of In- 
ternational Affairs of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


Ideas, People, and Peace, by 
Chester Bowles. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958, IDE (of. 
$1.25. 
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Mr. Bowles, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to India, discusses re- 
cent world developments and 
their relation to the U.S.A. 


The Nature of the Non-Western 
World, by Vera M. Dean. 
Mentor Book No. MD190, 
1957, New American Library, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 
Hs IW, Non ANS Goyos. CLUCS 


Mrs. Dean, Research Director 
of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, relates current problems in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
to the history, traditions, reli- 
gions, and thinking of these 
peoples. 


Ethics and United States For- 
eign Policy, by Ernest W. Le- 
fever. New York: Meridian 
Books, Inc. 1957, 180 pp., $1.25. 


Reviewed in Soctat ACTION 
for May, 1958, this book anal- 
yzes U.S. foreign policy in the 
light of moral assumptions. 


Understanding Foreign Policy, 
by Saul K. Padover. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet 280, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, 
IM. Moy PACE 


This authoritative pamphlet 
gives a brief and readable in- 
troduction to U.S. foreign policy. 


I Saw Technical Assistance 
Change Lives, A UN Pam- 
phlet, International Documents 
Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. Na. 50c, 
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Staff members of the UN 
Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration and others give first per- 
son accounts of changes they 
have seen take place in Haiti, 
Egypt, Burma, and other na- 
tions. 


New Perspectives in Foreign Pol- 
icy, League of Women Voters 
of the U.S., 1026 17th St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1958, 48 
pp., 50c. 


This pamphlet gives a frame- 
work for considering the pres- 
ent and future foreign policy of 
the U.S.A. It gives a helpful de- 
scription of the process of mak- 
ing and carrying out the foreign 
policy of this country. 


Pocket Reference on the U.N., 
League of Women Voters of 
the®U.S.,. L026: 17tR St NW 
Washington 6, D.C., 12 pp., 25 
for $1.00 or 5c each. 


This pocket sized pamphlet 
describes the structure, prob- 
lems, and achievements of the 
United Nations. 


Leaders Guide, UN Day, October 
24, 1959. United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, 
816 21st St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., single copy, free. 


This helpful guide is packed 
with suggestions for individual 
and community action in cele- 
bration of the 14th anniversary 
of the signing of the charter of 
the UN. 


resources for worship 


Scripture 
Isaiah 11:1-9 
Micah 4:1-4 
I John 4:1-21 
Matthew 5:3-16 


Hymns 
These Things Shall Be 
God the All-merciful! 
Christ for the World! We sing 


Comment 


Peace is not the interval be- 
tween wars; it is the dynamic 
expression of genuine interest 
in one another’s well-being. We 
tend to think of it in the nega- 
tive, as the absence of actual 
fighting. We speak of ourselves 
as being at peace, simply be- 
cause our poised missiles and 
readied bombers are under 
leash. This is not peace. Peace 
is the loving concern with the 
neighbor’s good. Translated into 
international terms, it is concern 
with the good of other peoples, 
other nations. 

Government is, of course, one 
instrument by which our good- 
will can be expressed, as in for- 
eign economic aid. Our Christian 
World Mission is another instru- 
ment of our goodwill. We “make 
peace” overseas through ven- 
tures such as these. 

But peace has to be a vital 
personal concern as well, not 


simply the concern of govern- 
mental or church agencies. It 
must steadily be part of our 
praying, our thinking, our read- 
ing, our community and church 
associations. We should continu- 
ally be holding neighbor-peoples 
beside us as together we pray to 
God. We should be acquainting 
ourselves through the discipline 
of personal reading and through 
participation in study groups 
with current thinking on inter- 
national affairs. We should be 
ready to communicate with our 
Congressmen on issues. 


Prayers 


Lord, send us in prayer to far 
places, that the world may be 
encircled in a bond of love and 
brotherhood. Go before us into 
mountain and valley, into fer- 
tile field and wilderness, across 
prairie and stream, to draw into 
our prayer the people of many 
lands, to the north and to the 
south, to the east and to the 
west. Take away the barriers 
that keep us apart, our fear, our 
suspicion, our hatred; and unite 
us as brethren whose security 
lies only in our recognition of 
our brotherhood in thee. 

Let the thought of thee as our 
Father lead us all to repentance 
for our divisions and disunity; 
and confirm us in every good in- 
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tention to love one another in 
Christ. Amen. 


Lord God, we pray for men 
who carry important responsi- 
bilities in government, whose 
decisions involve good or evil, 
life or death, who must seek 
and find the way of healing for 
the ills of the world. Let the 
leaders of the nations feel the 
claim of the people upon their 
integrity and  honorableness. 
May rulers and executives in all 
countries find their satisfaction 
not in the power they wield but 
in the justice they promote. 
Grant that they may be given 
not only competence of decision 
but wisdom of the heart: com- 
passion, understanding, love. 
And so may the people, who 
await the word of brotherhood 
and peace, be drawn together as 
thy children, secure in their 
homes and serving one another 
as brothers. Amen. 


program planning 


The value of the Nationwide 
Program for Peace will be de- 
termined by the educational 
work the churches do from Jan- 
uary to June, 1960. They can ex- 
ert a mighty force upon public 
opinion which will stop the 
drift toward war and use the 
power of this nation for peace. 
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Our Father, be with our Pres- 
ident, that the power entrusted 
to him may be used wisely. Give 
to him and to his advisers a 
spirit of calm determination to 
do right, patience under provo- 
cation, and love that yields re- 
spect even for those who stand 
against us. Be with those leaders 
of the nations whose policies 
conflict with ours. As we would 
be patient with them, so grant 
too that they may be patient 
with us, in our unreconciled 
differences; until the way be 
found to true understanding and 
trust. Let thy blessing rest upon 
the United Nations; and grant to 
all who represent the nations a 
full awareness of their fateful 
decisions, and a primary concern 
to establish a peace that shall 
endure. Amen. 

—By Rev. ALFRED SCHMALZ, 
Minister, the First Congre- 
gational Church, Darien, 
Conn. 


Planning by a committee 


The social action committee 
might begin the planning for its 
part in the Nationwide Program 
with a discussion of this issue 
of Soctan Action. Attention 
might center on: (1) the con- 
tributions churches have made 
to peace (pages 22 to 27); (2) 


the revolutionary aspects of to- 
day’s world (pages 4 to 10); (3) 
the price of peace or the steps 
which will lead to peace (pages 
11 to 20); and the Nationwide 
Program (pages 3, 27 and 28). 

The committee might appraise 
the attitudes toward peace held 
by members of the church; and 
then discuss specific plans for 
developing a program of edu- 
cation and action. Plans should 
include leadership training, reg- 
ular meetings of church groups, 
churchwide meetings and Chris- 
tian action for peace. 


Leadership training 


Program chairmen of the or- 
ganized groups of the church 
should be encouraged to attend 
the city, state, and regional 
meetings to train leaders for the 
Nationwide Program. 


Regular meetings of groups 


Church school classes and or- 
ganized groups for men, women, 
and young people should be in- 
vited to devote one or more 
meetings to the Nationwide Pro- 
gram. Some suggestions are: 


THE PRICE OF PEACE IN OUR 
TIME—a symposium in which 
several speakers present 
“prices of peace” similar to or 
differing from those outlined 
by Mr. Reissig in his article. 


THE CHINA POLICY OF THE U.S.A. 
—a panel discussion by two or 
more leaders presenting rea- 
sons for and against repre- 


sentation of the Peoples Re- 
public of China in the United 
Nations and its recognition by 
the U.S.A. Resource: “U.S. 
Policy Toward China,” a 
CCSA Packet, 50c. 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND HOW IT 
WorRKS—a report of the book 
reviewed on page 31; or a de- 
scription of a visit to the UN. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CHANGES 
LIvES—stories taken from the 
booklet reviewed on page 32; 
or presentations by foreign 
students. : 

THE UGLY AMERICAN—a book re- 
view (pages 29, 30). 

A THEATRE PARTY—ask the local 
theatre to show He Who Must 
Die (Kassler) or Power 
Among Men (United Nations 
Film Board). Meet in neigh- 
borhood groups for coffee and 
a discussion of the meaning of 
the films. 


Churchwide meetings 


The minister will want to 
preach one or more sermons on 
peace during the period. 

A church dinner might bring 
together all the members around 
one of the subjects listed above. 


Christian action for peace 


The social action committee 
will want to help all church 
members learn how to express 
their convictions for peace 
through letters to the President 
of the U.S.A., the Secretary of 
State, and members of Congress. 
(See “Churchman as Citizen,” 
SoctaL AcTIoN for Oct., 1958.) 
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social action calendar 


JUNE 22-26 West Coast Christian Social Action Institute, 
White Memorial Retreat Center, Mill Valley, 
Calif. Galen R. Weaver, Dean. Cost: $25. 

JUNE 23-JULY 31 European and Middle East Travel and Study 
Seminar: France, Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, 
and England. The Rev. and Mrs. Herman F. 
Reissig, Leaders. Cost: $1,645. 


JUNE 30-JULY 11 Sixteenth Annual Race Relations Institute, 
sponsored by the Division of Higher Education 
and the American Missionary Association, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Herman H. 
Long, Director. 

JULY 13-17 Midwest Christian Social Action Institute, 
Lakeland College, Sheboygan, Wisc. Chester 
L. Marcus, Dean. Cost: $25. 

JULY 20-24 Central Christian Social Action Institute, Con- 
gregational Center, Lisle, N. Y. Ray Gibbons, 
Dean. Cost: $25. 

JULY 27-31 Eastern Christian Social Action Institute, Con- 
gregational Center, Framingham, Mass. Myron 
W. Fowell, Dean. Cost: $25. 


AUGUST 6-25 Mexican Seminar. The Rev. and Mrs. F. Nelsen 
Schlegel, Leaders. Cost from Mexico City, $295. 
WORLD SEMINAR June 22 to August 17, 1959. San Francisco, 


Tokyo, Kyoto, Taipei, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Bangkok, Calcutta, Benares, New Delhi, Bom- 
bay, Karachi, Beirut, Damascus, Balbeck, Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv, Nazareth, Athens, Belgrade, 
Vienna, New York. The Rev. and Mrs. Ray 
Gibbons, Leaders. Cost from your home and 
return, $2,800. 


For information write the Council for Christian Social Action. 


